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The object of reason is thus the understanding, andjiie jin^ of
reason is to provide principles or absolute starting-points .for the
employment of the understanding. It is only in the case of the
categories of relation that such principles can be needed, and
therefore we find that in respect of each, of them there is a trans-
cendental idea of totality. The categorical syllogism (correspond-
ing to the category of substance and attribute) yields the idea of
a subject (which is never a predicate) conceived as absolute unity:
the hypothetical syllogism (corresponding to the category of cause
and effect) that of a cause which is not itself the effect of any more
ultimate cause; and the disjunctive syllogism that of an absolute
unity of all conditions or unconditioned unity of an organic
whole.
It is unnecessary to inquire further into this deduction which
serves no purpose but to introduce confusion into Kant's sub-
sequent inquiry into the ideas of God, freedom, and immortality.
The only ideas in which he is interested are those of a first cause
and a self-existent substance, and these might equally well be
considered as arising from the false hypostatization of the pure
concepts of cause and substance without any reference to the
syllogism at all.
If, however, we grant the soundness of the method by which he
derives the ideas, he may be supposed to have provided a meta-
physical deduction of them parallel to that given of the pure con-
cepts of the understanding. And if we further agree that the idea
of an absolute subject which is never a predicate can be identified
with that of an immortal soul; the idea of a first cause with that
of a free-will; and the idea of an absolute, totality of conditions
determining an organic whole with that of God, then he may be
said to have shown how the ideas of these realities are involved in
the form of our inferential thinking. But even if these rather sur-
prising conclusions were accepted, it would still be necessary for
Kant to provide a transcendental deduction if he were to demon-
strate that the ideas were necessarily ideas of things and not
merely part of the machinery of the mind. In his own terms, his
argument from the nature of the syllogism could never do more
than show how metaphysics was possible as a natural disposition.
It would remain to show how it was possible as a science, and it
is precisely this which he holds to be out of the question, since the
entities which can alone correspond to those ideas are by defini-
tion things in themselves and not phenomena. Consequently his
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